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Child rearing and parenting practices^ during the 
1920s, the iapact of science and scientific discoveries during this 
period, aedi'cal advances and the concuiftnt declfne in the death**rate 
of infants and young children ajpe discussed in^ this paperV ilso'^ 
discussed is the iapact of the-'^heories of psychologists 6. Stanley 
,Ball, Levis* Teraan, ajid'John B* Watson, all ^proponents of a ^ 
scientific approach to child rearing. Ball, an evolutionist and a 
proponent o^ ^hild study, was responsible for bringing Freud and Jun^ 
to the Onited States^ Teraiin* s ^contributions vere the aost . 
influential in the^neasureient novenent and in the area of 
|.nteUigen'ce testing. According to the paper, John. B« Batson elerted 
the greatest influence on parent? du£;ing the 1920s* Bis behavorist 
orientation vas reflected in 'his eaphasis on stri(rt schedules, habit 
training, and a 'aedhanistic approach to child rearing « Other writers 
reflected this sane orientation. Bot until thd li^te 1920s and^farly 
19^0s did Freud's theories of unconscious aotiTation and inpulse 
Mpression affect c'^lld rearing practices. It is suggested that ^ 
patents vere influenced not only by these conflicting theories, but ^ 
also Joy neaories of . their ovn fictori^ upbringing* (BD) 
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/ ^ Science Replaces God ' * ^ ^ ' ' 

American parents ia the 1920*s were among the first to experience 

what is popularly -known as the "future shock." Adults had be^ia raised A 

i|n a Victorian/Edwardi^ -^aditioit with its iaeals of gentility in which 

the dompstj.c virtues were paramount and respectability was defined pn the' 

beisis of outward appearamces. The denial of sexuality. Was a major or- 

gsinizing principle of social behavior. 

Women had, been corseted and layerea with clc^h and whalebone^ into 

^ , * J 

a stylized representation of the female form. And this distorted figure / 

was expected to behave in rigidly prescribed ways especially tfor anyone 

.who aspired to be a lady. The social code was apre^uiing beyond the con- 

■* * • 

fines of the wealthy to the rising clsissfes of white collar workers. This 

careful decorum was interrupted by a catacl^^m of a World War I, and a 

sudden transformation took place throughout western society. / 

Americans entered the twenties -heady with victory and thrust into^' 

.position of j^orld i)Ower. They , accepted^their new'^status as quite n^^urally 

due to Yankee ingenuity, vigor, arfd moral ^periority. There wMr*^no limit^ 

JfCj the aspirations of a nation whose rising tej^ological cap^ility ws 

exceedend only by a rising stock market. The decade was hemn in a ^phoric 

ha^e. ^ ^ ' * 

• It was a period notable for its infatuation with J^he scierntific 

me'tho^ and* technological growth. By the mid-twenti^, the^adio was no 

longer, a curiosity, electricity was taken for granted ir/urban centers, 

and "nearly weryone" had indoor plumbing and th^ tel/phonel Scheduled air 

mail ,was in use,' and in 192? Lindbergh beceune Ameri/ca's favorit*^ son 

f / * 
^following his sugpessful flight from Long Island/ New York to /Paris, France. 
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Clearly, belief in the t ^nefits of j:he scientific^method and its 



accompanying technological- growth was- booming and the early results were 

ft ^ * ' * ' 

V . » ' ft • ^ ' 

-^is^mising: mechanic^ power abdU technological toys for grown-ups. The 

accompliighments of science and! technology were h^e to aee and use, 

Victorian rectitude and restraint gave way to a shrill /optimism, ^ • 

But modernity wasn't only k matter/of toys 'and surface opin^onp, 

this' traHsf oblation was so proflufl/ 'that it restructut*ed the way Americans 

defined humanity itself, Humaniless was not so much, fit creation of God's 

image, but rather the sum a person's phy si c^^^(i 'psychological pajrts 

which, it turned out, were accessible to scjLentifi-c discovery and des-r 

cription. Now, parents could expfect Jtheir offspring to survive^* It was 

only a matter ©f time until procedures would be outlined for' creating ^ 

I 2 * 

perfect children and exemplary adults. It was a short step from the 
% 1 /' . * 

* ' I * 

physical improvement of the child Ihxough medical advance^to the idea^ 



that the chil*d's personality - his Amotions and his chit*acter - could 

also be improved if ^not perfected^ bj^ the judicious application of the 

'■1 * ' * ♦ 
rific method. After all, the parents of the twenties had witnessed 

dui4^^ their own lifetime a dramatic ne^cline in the death-rate* of infants- 

and young childr^. Tables 1 eind 2 depionstrate that the decrease in 

■. V 

.death rate occurred, for the most parti in diseases that affectea young 
children, i,e. infectious disease^, of tne respiratory and gastro intestinal^ 
tract. 

The abilityvof science to greatly silter the death rate as shown /in 
th'ese Tables*, during the nineteenth and tike beginning pf the 'twentieth 
centuriej^; brou^t fundamental changes ^in attitudes toward life'^and^ death. 
Thtese shifts were described by Magnus Pyke ips: ^ \ 
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TABLB^l'. 

INFANT \CHILDREN AND ADULT DEATH RATsfe 

• « -- - 

'PER.lpOO LIVE BIRTHS 



_• i_ 



, * ■ • Under • ; ' % ■ ' 1 ^ % 

/ • Decade 1 yeax " decrease 5 yrs. decresige V+ years' decre£ise» 



1900 .. 


162. if 






.. 131.8 


19$^ 


1910 .. 




1910 .. 


.. 131.8 




to 




309^ 


1920 .. 


.. 92.3 




1920 .. 


.. 92.3 




to 






1930 .: 


' 69.0 






/ 10.2- 

-2351^ - ^ *. 12$l^ 

9.0 



9-0 

2351^ 1051$ 
■ 8:1 



8.1 

V 6.8 



'■ — ' — ~~' '■ 

^ Adapted from U.S. DepaJ^tment of Commerce, Statistical 

't Abstract , 1971',' (U.S. Dept. of Cdmmerce., Bureau of Census, 1971), 
p.- 55. . \ • • \ 
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TABLE 2- 

■ ■ > - ' • . DEATH* RATES FROU SELBcift) CAUSES. 
... •' MR 100,000 'population ♦ 

■ . ' ■ . ■ 

Cause of Death t I9OO . I9IO * 1920 

1 ; > 

Typhcfid and ' - ^ 

'Paratyphoid ; 31*3 22.5 '7.6 

Diphtheria ...r. ^.3 21.1 I5.3, 

Diarrhea, 

Enteriti^ etc. ....... ^ . .1^2.7 115.^ 53.7 

PneumoniajB\ arid ' ^ ' • 

Influenza .202:2 155-9 ^07.J 

V 

^uberculosis ^ 

*tall forms). 19^.^ 153-8 ^ II3.I 

Cancer eind other J " ^ • •' 

maTignant tumors 6k:0 *76*2 • ' m83.^ 

Intracranial le- , *' * . 

.sione of vascular' * • , \ 

'Origin 10^9 95.8 -93.0 

Diseases 'of the . v - 

hear.t '. 137.'^ 158-9 . 159.6. 



if.8. ' 
k.9 

26.0. 

102.5 

7111 

97.^ 



89.0 



r 



Adapted from UnitediStfektes. Department Commerce, 
Statistical Abstract of the United, States t 1950 » (Washington D.C. : * 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 195Q)i ' 
p. 7^.* Y - ^* ' 
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* •••the majoj: change in confidence an^ understemding ^ 
. * < , ' • • 

that lif e^ and health were more likely *to continue 

, t • * t*afliep tiian come tt) an abrupt, capricious anci fearful 
«, < * * 

( \ - • . 

end, as well as the minor but nevertheless impor-^ant 
change of th^ relaxation of the bonds- of family , 
at th^ beginning and end of liTe and therr* replace- 
ment by the technical mini&trations of p^id e:fperts 

/ provided by th^ community. • ,3 ^ . ^ . 

/ • - . 

Furthermore, it was even becoming possible to regulate the number ^ 

7 ^ ^ - ' * 

of children parents hsld and, the season of the year in whfch they were • 
^ * • \ 

bom. To be sure, biyth control was ^tremely controversial - Margarei; 
Sanger was ;^led for her efforts to publicize^and spread the lifee of 
birth cjontroi devices. Nevei-thelesSv the possibility of such decisions 
created awesome changes in people's view of themselves. TJiey ^ere now 
responsible for life^and deatB in* what heretofore had been only God's 
province. This technological displacement of God was ^fciral^eled to some 
extent by the moral displacement^ of God by science. The war shook the" 
widespread belief eunong respj?ctable classes that "God was on ^our side," 
and the- easy assumpti9ifis that the middle classes were the re§dly civilize^ 
Christian class of a civilised Christian nation* It turned out that the 
Saxon enemy was white, Protestant, ^d respectable too. They prayed to^, 
the same God eind they lost. Vic tori am/Edwardian religiosity became ' ^ 
associated with superstitions, sentimenteil attitudes toward children / • 
and the family., Science was the new broom which \^ould sweep away tlie 

false and dangerous notions of the past. Science could also pr9vid^ 

* - * t ^ " ' 

^ new moral code^ based upon-truth insteaif^of superstition. ; 
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. , Scientific Chilcj Rearing 

• • Parents we}.comed this new ideology. The irony is that they 

used "science" to confitnict nw ways of parenting which turned out to 

be as rigid and conforming as the old ways. As one form ofi ri^dity ^ - 

was" discarded it reappeared as its* opposite. But what was liew wa^ the 

idea of child rearing as th^ subject of modern expertise rather than * 

tradition or religious teaching. ' ^ > , ' ' ^ 

A different sort of teaching' became the fashion. G. Stanley 

Hall, Lewis T^rman and John B. Watson were^all leaders, of a movement which 

changed the ^ocess of parenting in the twenties. IJiey were among the" , . 

.scientific and peda^gical leaders who spoke f or "^a modern approach to ^ 

' child rearing. Q A- ^ v 

f . 

G."* Stanley H^ll (l8V+-192/f) was the Teddy Roosevelt of the poy- 
. chblogical yorld. He yis a torrent of energy and inspiration. His 
personal magnetism and enthusiasm charmed influential segments of so- 
ciety \nto realizing' the importance pf child *^tudy. His expansive 
nature, romantic temperment and claim to a scientific point of view 
attracted amateurs, ite. parents,' as well as prof essidnaL. His\ leader- 
ship in the formation of child study goups was significant eviderice of 

• ; . • . ' ' ' > ' . 

parents' growing interest, and slater preocfcupal^ion; in. the psychological • 
development of their children. , \ 

An ardent ev/)lutioriist. Hall theorized that the course of huipan 
development recatmu/ated th^ history of the species. Children re- 
live' early phases of mankind's evolutionary history: groups like immi- 
grants; In(^ans and Negyoes were said to be a>it behind and should be 
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left in their natural state of adolescence. ^\ 

Hai-l*s zest for new pr6 jests' kiew no bounds; hfe even brought sex 
to the correct 'Amexicans. In 1909 he had brought Freud' and Jung to / 
Clark University* s twentieth anniversary celebration, and with his now 
famous series of lectures, introduced psychoa«faysis to the American^, 
intelTigensia. Ameritans, who during the fwenties considered them- 
selves the personification of modernity, ^re not prepared 4uring .tnT 
pre-World War I years^pr Freudian views of sexuality. For pare&ts-, 
acceptanc'e' of psychoanalytic view^ of •infants' aAd .childrens' sexuality 

* came iraduJilly and was fostered after the war by the growt^ of child 
^stu(j(y groups throu^out the country. . ^ 

But th^ number and influence pf child stUdy groups was circum- 
* sdtrihed. In 1920, eleven years after Freud's cordial reception in Amefrica 
psjrchoailalyticaliy oriented parent^ groups were still avant-garde, not m 
theWinstreani /of parent discussions. Within a few years, however, the 
Child\study Association of American (CSAA) less avant-^garde , had an ^ 
, enviroWntalist mental health orientation which was clearly influenced 
by jisychoanalysis , In a forward to a booAofj^eadings, the CSJkk took 
the' environmentalist view that . ' ^ 

...the child is consifefered as primarily neither moral 
nor immoral^ but capable of acquiring both a form of 
-behavior that is socially acceptable, and a set of ,^ 
attitudes thajb are essentially social and mor^ - 
or the opposite... • . 
In the same foreward: > ^ , 

Hi^ mental health requires not ohly that he do what he 



' ' \ ' . • . • 

\ • . , '■ . . 
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^ wants - this incJLucles.appro\cal_bj others, affeotion 

. . IfSm otl^ef^s, recognition Qf his personality, a place 

^ ^ in the hearts hisl^fellaws. • • 
♦ 11 Facing, the fact 'that the child. has. natural infpulfees 

• ' ' ' ' ' ' ' a " ' ' • / 

* • • that deserve consideration ''does not mean letting %he 

*' xhild do always and everywhere what his itap\d^^ drive 

him to dp* It means finding ways for directing his ener- 

* I ' 

^ ^ gies into channels that will lead' to increasing satisfaction^, 

" '\ , and better relations with others*' 

But, it was not until the late 19t20»s and early/l930's thkt the. Freudian - 

«,«■'* ■* / 

^emphasis on the* conseqijiences of impulse repression "became* a dominant 
theme in child study groups. There is, a characteristfc lag'^between 
•the H;ime a theme^is introduced into society and tKfe time it^is in- 
1^ corporated into the gthos of that sodietV, The 1920's preoccupation ^ 

with ^cientism' took the form of quantij^ing d^a, not 6C dfe-repressing 

• . * • / * ' 

impulse. *• . ry ^ 

s^. ^ * ' - • y 

The Measurement Movement ^ 

Eliiacators were in an orgy of testing, especially intelligence 
testing,^ 'and Lewis M. Terman (1877-1965) was its central figure. He 

IS best knoWn for his revision of the Binet Intelligence ^quoti^nt. 

• / ' 

His interest irfihtelligence became focused upon children wh<5 had un- 

usually higji I.Q.s, "geniuses^ In 19^'' he began a project Aat con- 

y \ tunned throughout the r^est -of his life, and was followed-up posthumously 

^ to 1959i His famous Studies oi Genius published in 1926. Genius^, ^- 

' it turned out^ were not^ frail, neurotic and unhappy.- On the contrary, 
% ^ - ^ ' ' 

they were found to be healthijSr and happi,er than '^heir^'l^s well endowed 
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coho!rts»9 .Educat.e(i parents were told to. eschew the fashion of having • 
on^y two children per family lest there be a "dying but" of Harvard 
graduates. But at home, parents, confident of their '.own children's 
intellecti^al capacity, <iid not concern themselves too much with society's 
collective I.Q. TlTey .followed their pediatricians V instructions 'to tt?e ^ 
letter; the measurement movement, for them, took the form of careful 
charting of their children's physical' statu§ and beliaviior. -Eating habits, 

, sleep, elimination, weight, height^ were conscientiously noted* Such 
parents werfe primarily' concerned with the health and so<jial b^ha^ior 
pf their children, ajid they neglected, example, the traditioii|J^ 
"careless" pattern of -feeding babies when they ^eemed tc^e hungry* 
Modern parents wanted more .pre<;i^6e >ules: How often? How niuch^ Then, 
when^ infants protested these "scientific" rules, parents wondered what 
to do about cryitig babies. Should they* be picked up? T^t might- \ 

' "spoil" them. "HoV do you get fussy eaters to finish all that ^ they have 
been served? What do you do about children who donVt wnat t^ go to bed 
on ti^me? Or who are afrai* of the dark? \ The questions multiplied. 
These were the questions that modem parents had .during the^twenti^s, 
and the man who said he had the answers was John Broadus Watson. ^ 

> Wat son and Behaviorism . * . - ^ 

It is paradoxical that the psychologist who eocerted the most in- 
flu^nce'on parents during the twenties, resigned his post at Johns 
Hopkins University in 1920 and became an advertising executive. 

learned to write what the public would read, and his version of 
behaviorism appeared in print more than that of any other leader of ¥ 
psychological and educational thought. He has sometimeU been called^ • 

. , 11 • . ••-••^ ■. 
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^the' "father ^Jfc^iehaviorism" although he did not himself 1^. claim to 
jBucM•'^*<^i8tim;ttp^v^*plB^^ an extreme ' envii^onmentalist ^luring a period 
wlve»VpsYQti6abgic|a tkfeght^as, Ipy tradition, determi'njLptio anci here*-^ 
ditarian,, esp^^ly so in tie work o'f Bbomdike and Termaa. Even^ 
-psychoanalytic thought aip set forth by Freud had.^ strongljr deter- 

o \- ^ ' y 

ministic quality, with its emfliasie fon the uncoiicious repression of 

thoughts and events. * v ^ •* 

» " ' ■ f i ' ' ' 

One explanatipn for, Watson's influence and his pdpularity might 1 

that his point 'df'vievrwas more egalitgirian. than tjje views^of thoSe 

.theorists' who ^ttacheli great v importances^ to inheritance, 'or the beliefs 

of the "Socidl DarirLniMs" who thought*. 'that boda" incompetents^;tfoia,d and 

\ ■ , ^ ^' • ; • ' 

■ shoHJ4 fall by t>ie wayside and that* ihere was 'not • much point in wasting 
effort and money on basically* infererior individuals*^ Watsoto,- in 
contrast, democratically ^offered to take any i^if^^'who was ^Bically 
fit and mold that child\lhto any predetermined 'adult feo;piety might 
choose. His famous, ^ft-quoted steftmeht on this was:' • 
Gi^e me a dozeji healthy infants, well f9rmed', -and my- own 



'specified world\ to bring them up on>and i*ll guarantee to ^ 
' take any one at Vandom and train him to become any type 
• of specialist I might select - doctor, lawyer , ^'artist, 
- merchant-chief and, yes,.ev§n beggar-man and thief ^ ' ^ 

regardless of bis'^^lents penchants, tendancies, abilities^ ' - ' 
vocations, and r^ce of his sUicestorTs, ^ ^ ^ • 
This was' a terppting nromise' for parents who saw ^science as offering -un- 
limited p<5ssibilites for tfeelr ^idre^.^ IronicaUy* haweve>, although 
Watson's philosophy appeared "liberal,"! the 'regimen he prescribed' to 
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achieve such endfe >^as not so* Watson'^^s prescription was' a strict habit- 

tr.aining regime which he thought would condition the <Miy.d from in'fajpicy 

to exhibit desirable behavior selected in advance by the adults *iri • 

4:harge,^ All qf the dhild's waking hours^'and indee^ also his , sleep, 

^were' to be tfar^fuHy scheduled^ Fears and undesirable mannerisms ifere 

f . 

to be removed by a careful program to Radicate the unwanted behavi6r. 

^ ^ . . _™ 

Mothers and /nursemaida Vere sternly ^^P^^'^ lov^ 

and affection. *^Jn hTs widely known haok^ P^^SKo^ical'Care c$ Infajyt ^ fp-' 

and Child , Wats^^ cautioned liis res^ders'^to leairu the lessons of scieacel ^ 

Our laboratory sJ;udieB. sbow that w^- bring out a love , 

response *in a newborn fiftd.l(t by > jii^t one ;etxraulus - by' - . 

strokp^n^ iti^ skin . The more .sensitive ^the skin ecrea, the 

more marked, the response. These sensitive areas are the 

lips, earst back*of the H&ck, nipj)les and the sex organs. 

the^ cfeii^^ is. crying, stroking thise areas wxll^ of ten cause 

- the child to become qtfiet or evep' .to smile. - Ntirses and^ 

' * . > ' . ' 

jgpthers liave lesur^ejl this method of ^juieting an infant by ^ 

the triar?and/error pr#:ess. !?hey^ick the child up, pat it, • 
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'.^ * soothe *it, kiss .itr> roclc it, wallk^iith it*^' disingle it. on the 

knee and ^the like. . All of this kind of petting has the 
^result of gently stimulating the .ekin. Ur^^n^uXoijs nurses 
^4ave learned' the very direct result which otomeiB ^^m stroking 
.the sex; organs. When child gets, older ,^ the fondling, ' 
petting, ^pattingj rocking, of the body ^^11. bring out a gurgle 

or a coo, open* laughter,, and eaftension of thp arms for 

*' • * ' ' » 

•the Embrace. 

• ' ^ *- - * - 
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T^his was a grave message ♦to a society that thought j.tself , in the 
'•1920's, t6 be emerging 'from' a repressi;y^e quarantine, on sexual information* 
The messagp Iclearly echoed nineteejith century prohibitions and suggested • 
tha# Watsrfn was no exception to those who were reared* in a Victorian 
\ tradition. /It 4id not matter that he wae seemingly ^created for the 
ethos of the' twenties, not that parents of the twenties were attu^ded 
. ' tcf his message;, he could not escape the strict upbringling of his own; 

* ' "chifiihood. One form of rigidity translated 'itself into another. 

-J . , ^ - 

' In 'answer to^the question, "Should the njother nev,er kiss the 

' • , • s . ' ; 

baby?", Watson ans.wereeU. 



\ 

\ 



^ There is a sensible way of treating children* Treat them as ' ^ 
,1* ^^hou^ they 'were %o^g adults. Dress them, bathe £hem with 

^ care Shd circumspection. Let your behavior always be^ objective 
and kindly firm. Never hug and kiss them, never 1^ them 
oir your lap. If you must, ^kiss them once. on the fore- 




ad when they say gbod night. Shake hands with them in 

the mornincr. Give them a pat on the head if, they have made 

^. . 

15 

an extraordinarily ^od job of ^ difficult task. 
J> The danger of too much solicitude of the child wSis adult invalidism, 

he warned: . . • • 

' ^ ^ The individual who was not taught in his.f^uth by his 

mother to be dependent, is one who comes to adult life too ' 
busy with his Woi^k to note the tiny rrfishap^that occur 
in ♦his bodily makeup. When we are. deeply ei^gag^i in our work, 
" ^ we never note therri. you imagine 'an aviator flying in 

a fog or making a landing in a difficult fieiLd wondering ^. 
' whether, his, luncheon js ^goiilg to digest? 
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' Wateon's ins"t;ructions to parents were specific and included 
se of success; about toilet^ trairun'g he advised: . , • 
Be fo 5^ asking how such unsocial habitfe (wetting) can ,be 
. corrected we tnight ask, is there no way in which we c^ keep 
them from forming? It is quite easy to start habits of ^ 
day time continence (conditioned' response's) when the child 
I is from three to fjjVe weeke old by putting the chamber into 
the child ( but at this age never on it) each time it is 
. arot^iped for. feeding. It is often surprising how quickly 

the conditioned response is established if your routine is 

' ' 17' 

unremijbting and your patience h$lds out. , 

' ^ ' * . - - ' . ' \ ' 

TSiimbsucking w^s another habit to be eradicated: * ,j 

. ^ • . 

From the standpoint of the child the matter is serious. 

^ Physicians tell us some 905^ of disease due to germs find ' ^ 
their way, Into the body throU^ mouth. The child with ii^ 
mobile hands gathers germs ever^here. ^ . . .How can we ^ 

Correct thumb suckiafe? The answer is, cure it during the 
fitst few ' days of infancy. Watch the baby ,carefully th.e ' 
first few days. Kee^ the hands* away from the mouth as often 
as you sire nesir the^.baby in it^ waking moments. And alvfaye 
when you put it into the crib for sleep, see thstt the hands 
are tucked in^jpLde the covers - and if you. examine the* sleepii^ 
imfant from time to Jime see when you leave it that the haiids 
are* luader the covers (when^ the chiM gets older - over one 
yefir of age - you will want to see^* that the hands are Left 
outside the covers When put to bed the reason for which'^will 
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appear on page ^75) • 



. If the habit develops in epite of this early scrut;iny,,, 
sew P-oose \iiite, cotton flannel mitts with no finget or thumb 
divisions to the sleeves of the ni^t gown aind on all 

^ the day' dresses , and leave them on for two weeks or mOre - 
day ^d ni^t >- So many mothers leave them on only at ni^t, , 
unless the child* is watched every moment the hand will at 

* oni tiipe or another get back to the.'&oUth. • You. must be care- 



ful to see that, the dress or ni^t'gown is fastened Securely 



but no"^ Rightly at th;f* throat else if tb^ infant is per- * 
sistent he will Learn to disrobe himsejlf to get at his. hands. 

^ I-f the habit still persists m^ke the material' of the'' mitts 

^ . ' ' ' ' ' ^ '19 - 

of rougher and router- material. - • ^ 

From a parent 's^ point of view sucja techni4ues of 'behaviorism waB 
simple^and persuasive: One need not worry abojut inhibitions and re- ' 
prel^sions; ,they did not exist. * One dealt with- only the -yisible be- 
havior, and 'the desired result w6uld ensue. .For Vatson 'tliiS^] were 



no ijjvisible problems and^, the' only 'agreement he l^aSl with the eifi^rging 
psychoanalytical point of view was that' ^elrly ^experiencJes indee^l had ' 
critical ef^fect upon later life. TheMinbon^cio^* according to Watson 
. vfas a non-exii^tent construct, another, word for soul, which Qjjacked of 
mysticism and^ religion, and was based upon superstition an'd^'the desire- 
of lazy people to control others by witchcraft, religion, psy^hoanalyj^i 
and other delusions. / . » - 

Wa^sort*s personality *sui ted. his Sfocjbrine: h^ was forthright, / 



• 7 

was "...the/ 



even zealous. The l^ew York Post said critically that 'he was 
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exponi^nt of sua evangelical religion,* fimd he preaches it with all the 

< ' ' ^ 20 ^ ""'"^ / 

dogmatic zest of Billy Sunday." He was, acoording to Anglo Saxon • ' 

ataiadardB, extremely handsome, his pachrach photograph in Ctgrrent , 



21 ' , 

hypnotically* ^ / r - • \ 



Biography loolgs iAI^ently at .-the viewer, siniberely, vigorpusly^ almost' 

Watson's style of writing was in accord with h^B personality 
and. his looks; it suitcid the {)opular j^x^bb very well. The same magazines 
that displayed ITebeco" toothpaste advertisements from Watson's own 
agency^also published his articles on behaviorism. In a historical^. 
summalT^ of Behaviorism , Harrell and .Harrison suggest that Watson was 
more persuasive in the popular press than he was in psychological^- 
circles. "He was a persuasive man who was forced by circumstancel^ 

to leave the academic mclrld and enter into a vocation that used per- " 

23 ' * 

sueision as its principle too." ' , . • 

* ' Behaviorism Conquers^ All : The Popular Press 

* For the most part, middle class parenting during the 1920's 

meant looking i^or direction in a post wai; era. The Victorian traditions 

in which these parents were r&ised'no longer served in.tl^ new age of 

science so^ j^y turned for guidance to the popular publications of their 

day - the magazines suid parehj manuals -/and they turned increasingly 

to pediatricians for advice. Both popular and pediatric guidance wai^ • 

strongly influenced by Watsonian beha^iiorism. 

< 

The popular magazines of the day were a p€urticul€urly ddeAl medium 
for Watson* s version of behaviorism. In Harper's Magazine where his 
airticles frequently appeeured, he defined' the behaviorist vieyipoint in 
•1926, as follows: ^ ^ ^ 
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The beliavipriet vie^^oj^nt is just 'common sense grown 
articulate. ' BeliavipaPism is the study of what people do. 
What is this man doj.n^ now? H ^ answer to tlfat question' • 



^ inkde by a trained observer I's a psychological fact ar happening* 



. 'If 

After observing man's beliavipr long Enough, the Behaviorist 
'1^^ begins to say, "this man or that n)an will^do so and so "under 



such and suet Conditions*" 

* # ...In pne sweeping a6SUB^)tion after another, the Be- - 

haviorist' threw out the 'concepts both of mind and of con- ^ 

sciousness', calling them carryovers' from the church dogma 

* ^ of \he Middle ^ges. The Behaviorist told the introspectionists 

; that consciousness was just a masquerade for the so\il. 
• , ' J- • 

Ereud's psychoanalytical point ol*view, now being discussed by the 

* Child Stu(|y 'Asso,cia±ion of America but no yet .wixijly publicized in 

magfi^nee that most parents were reading,* provoked Watson to remark: 

ISierQj was j)pssibly too 3,ittle scitece - real science - in 

Fre>icl's psychology', and hence held its ne\4. valu^iT for 

oily a relatively ^Ijrief span of<years« j 

InJ/its eagerness , to further ^e principles 'of "real science" 

th§yine*^enth century sentimentality ^of mother love. ELsie C. Mead 

^ ' • • K ^ / " ^' 

^ in the Delineator remarl&: 

I^can nbt resist quoting heire what we -hear so often: |^mr 
y ^hildrea wpuld be all right if only theit grandmothers 

didii*,t spoil them." Some* day, peyh^pst a prophet will axise 
whofee speqial mission will be the training of grandparents; , 
. fpr aii old fashioned .gran^Jmotter caA prove -the greatest 
obstacle in the path of, the young j/ottier who desires to 
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profit by modern methods in child hygiene and cfrild psy- 
Ohology. . .\ ' . » , 

H. itadington^ Bruce cau^^^d againsl ''Overlove fuid ltd Consequences": 



There can , be no ddlbting, though that' folly and stupidity' 
vacillation and timidity,^ are engendered in a good, many . . 
^persons bjp thie overlove of*«« father or mother, just; sis . v 
delinquency', cW^minality, a]j(i occupational iaefficiency 



' J<^r%'engen*^Jer^<|''in o'therfe*' -Gi^en.a particrularly ind3tecreet . 
. ^erlbve app^ieH JtQ a child^ of \t^v^eiidQr^jnindsd rather - 

• 'l]ian tou^-mituife# 1;ype - -that ^isi -a ^gh ^truAg, ,eiceJ)tion-* 

ally seVisitire chlld^ ^ an4 it, is^ oven (possible for overlove • 
\ * ^to mfiOce of/§i^ child -il^neurotic weaklings ^^^|^, 

For ^hp^e 'pareijW whdx beli-es^e^l that heredity pl«iyed a pxfL^'in* ^ \ , 

' * / , , - ^ . ♦ - • ' * - ' ' ^ ' . 

* • ' ' ' t • " ^ . . ' *i . ' * ' 

characte*j: traits, -the behavioris^t advised -iflie parent to ^Ife alert to 
inherited ^^^eaknese^and' to leariji'tovat-ti7ai^4ing\coALter iheai^reis.. 

* ^ / : ' ' ; " ^ ^ 

Ia '^N^ver 3?oo Young to Learn Responsibility," the Authors say" t , 

• ... . ^* , * ' ^ * . • 

...in gi#S»dLng him' so ze^dously 4hraD*^ the enefiqy without, his ' 

^ — :A\' ' ^' ' *^ ; - \, 

J 'mother neglected the •enemy witha^..'.. His friends, like his 

1 » • » ' * '* ^ .» • . ^ 

1 pai»ent& never suspected the imderlyingwVeaknesses that, 

, , running through tiife mother* s- family for -generations*, had 

, ^ , ' ' not, Veen brGught Under-^ control by an'tou^ening process. 

Not" only di,d the pojmlar press worry about too much motherly ♦ 



solicitude and t^o Hitl'e vigilen^eV but the TJni±ed States' Children* 
Bureau warned: : ' '/ ' * ^ ' * ^ 

The* very love' of *the giother for* her' phild may be' the ^ / 
/'"etumhling ^block" that prevents her fz*om successfully 
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fulfilling ther obligations of her p€U*enthdod. This love 
is invariably associated with excessive worry, anxiety, 
^and, at. ti^es definite fear which prevent the most in- . 
:elligent stppro^ch to 'many problems' of cfhildhood, ^ 
Harold Carjr wrote in^ Colliers of those' times when the job of child 
management became too difficult: ' ' * 

Ir. <-Thom*s habit .clinics in Boston haVe shown when put 
^ chiidren^need outside help, theV neecl the habit doctor.. • 

^ ' Personality traits which are danger Agnals (if ibhey are 
'not exaggerated,, they may be normal), are excessive day 
dream4.ng an^ make-believe play.' Fear^ timidity, shyness, 

. . / ■ > . 

and ^ tiiming.in 6f the personality should be stopifed. - 

.tfhusual sex mafai Prestations Should ^be looked into. Look 

' ,out ^or whiMlig or habitual crying, obstinancy, pugnacity 

demands for attention, and tender tantrums. < » 

Jessipa Cosgrave charge^ parents with full' responsibility for 

"The Mind of a Chil^": *' . ' ' 

Children^cannot blame their parents for not giving them 

material advantages, or mental hbrizons that the parents 
• ' : * * « ' 

aid not themselves possess, b;ut I have always f^lt that 
# children have a just right to blame*^ Riders tAo do, not see 

' to it that their, young people go into adult life equipped 
with all the good habits recognized in the fabiily c^Lrcle.^* 

When a mother has decided that her y^ing child must 
get th0 best- possible start i^lif^ through h splendid 
background of good habits, let iier sit down with pencil 
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' and^pa^ier and decide ^ch s^e wishes to teach first. 
A good rule is to begin each/ habit a few months to a 
^ year earlier than common fieoBe woiild indicate. 



Angelo Patri, whose stance was far moire' lenient, nontheless addi)ted 
behavioral principles. His advice to a mother whose- son tended to 
arrive at school late and poorly gr<;iomed: a . ' , 

Hake a program* for • the dWy stnci- stick* tjo it. Else in the 



^ morning when, the alarm . rings and get breakfast ready. ,Call 
P the boy early enough to;let'him Wash and firess and eat his 

' J)reakfast properl^. After he has eaten, it, send him to 

• / ' ' ' / ^ 

the bathroom to wash his hands, rinse his mouth^and smooth 

* • his^hair.-^^ ' ' , / . • 

Even leaders^ in tbj^ intellectual wQrld wirote on* child care. S6tne 

saw peri t in behaviorism. Bert rand Russell,' writing in Harper's, 

summarized the predominant influences of the timea,thusi 

Two diverse movements in psychology haYe,,led to the em- . 

« pliasis on infancy among scientific students of l^iunan 

* nature. The tWo movements I mean, are psychQanalysis aind 

behavior! sifi.. B^h are part of 5ke wider inovement against 

the int^llectualist theories which formerly prevailed , 

\ anomg professors, thou^ never apong men of tlie world. . 

• Psychoanalysis, sis one' would expect from its origin iTi 

the study of memtal disease, is more concern^Fd to avoid 

J ' ' ' 
bad effects than to produce '■good ones. Consequently^ ^ 

.V 

with some of its less scientific students, Vit has tended. 

towards a new form of the doctrine that the child's ri^tur^ 

i 
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* should be l6ft to develop spontaneously, the role of the 

^dult being almost entirely confined to the provision of 

- - - ' " • * ^ \ ' . ' 

nourishment and an enviroiimeBt free from dangers. I do ' 

• f , * ' ■ . 

npt 'beliere t^at this is the most that can be.dpne wi^^h ' 

- advan'tage. It is here, I think, ^ the behavioristic psy- 

Cholc^ shows. itself mot^ constructive than psychoanalysis.^^ 

I Bertrand Russell's point bf^ view was more balanced,' but it 

•V . • , . ' ^ . : , _ . ^ , 

was also the ejcception in advice "^^x^iitB. ^ 
A few other writers, Josephine i^en^on, for example, advised 

- * »k 

mothers of disobedienjb children to try to underajjand why they, dis- * 
ob^y; she asked them to recognize an. inner lifQ o3j 'the child, a 
motivational system. Blind obedience was difecouraged% "We are 
only human we parents^ and the iron hand in our home may give us 

e sens,e of power we. have failed to get in thj 'outside world, but 
it will leave its njark on the child.',' * * ^ 

i;;! the tradition of the.<iiild study enthusiasts, Miriam Scott 
wrote in 1921 of fehe value of play. She descrjjbed the iii5)ortant 

learning that occurs through play, and she urged that the learning 

35 \ 

child have an abundance of well chosen play materials at all times. 
•/ In contract, Watson Considered play as a sort of recess, not 

. to be wasted, but to be spent in absorbing the health-giving sun- 
shine and staying out. eof the adui||||||^way. A quiet session ^th a * 
few crayons was permitted before bed.' 

Accroding'to Celia Stendlsr, in 1920, 100 percent pf the 

' ■ ■ / 

articles concerning children in Ladies Home Journal < Women's . Homj " 
Companion , .and Good Housekeeping reflected a behaviorist point of ' 
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Mew; ' the bur<}en 
and the alarming 
increase parental 

In additi^"' 



of the message to parents was more or less rigid; 
tone of much that was print^d^ seeped designed to 



anxifttjpand • di'scomf ort . 
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o the popular press therf were popular ^ooks* 



One of the mp^t wifdely r^ad manuals on the car^ of infants and 

■ ^ [ 

. children (frequent^ praised bjt Watson) was The Care and^ Feeding 
of Children ,! ' It Wa§. first written by L; Etoett Holt #r, in 189^, 
an^d continued to be vrewriiten and republished by Dr. Holt and ^hy / • 

^his son until the 19^»8; dtzring the 1920»s it had six printings^ 
The .question aijd answer format made the text easy to follow and it 
offered practical advice about ipe i^y^jpal care and feeding of^ 

young children. Like wateon, the tone of the book was stern and 

\ • * 

disapproving of indulgence of any kind. .Careful feeding, schedules 

" * ^ \ 
were strdbs^«and playing with babies was dispouraged: 

'Babies under six\ months W)ld should Aever be played w^th^ • 

and the less of i^ an any time the better for the infant.^, 

* They4re made more\ nervous and irritable, dleep badly, 

A • * 

58 

and suffer from indigestion and cease to gain in weight. 
Sound advice about health in Holt*s book*was usually offjset by . 
frightening discussions of the consequences ot ''bad habits" of 
sucking, rest^ssness, and nervousness. It was dedi^ted to "The 
Young Mothers of America." 

'Kie manual mo6t closely^ identified with the 1920»8 remained 
alfove all Watsonr's Psychological' Care Of Infant 'and Ofaild / a volume 
in\#hich the major .theme was child management; Holt's book, despite 
•its etdra tpne was more < concerned with health than management. 
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Watson* 6 opiijlon of motherhood is expressed by his ^^diclttion tc 

"The Pirst Mother Who Brings Up A Happy Child."^^ 

J A third example of books written for parents during the 1.920*s • 

is Blafz and Bojtt's Parente and th£ Pre-sdhool €hj.ld ^ published in 

• 1929-. Ihe generai tone of the book was also behavioristia. -Day and 

night^ every moment was programmej^ and sequenced, includpLng the 

r child's playtime which must take place during specified periods 

- » * • * . * 

that were brpugljt tc| an end with th$ careful replacement of toys 

and the maintenance of an orderly playroom. The actual play* activities* 

were sub ject ^to cleafrlj de'fined rules; the child imast, for example, 

learn to amuee himself and not request participation from the adults. 

Misbehavior in any.difea of th^ child's life: thumb sucking, mas* 

tufbation refusal to eat a predetermined quantity of food, and 

temper tantrums were carefully charted and a program of correction 

was instituted, x * ' . ' 

*A book by William Blatz ahd Helen Bott, is interesting because . 

it reflects a joining of forces of parent sV educators, and psy- 

chilogists in the study of children. * In the preface, Sidonie 

Matsner Gruenberg of the Child Study Association fo America viewed 

the Authors as anti-Victorians and stated: 

For some^ years it has been increasingly evident that 

parental -education is^ rising above ^he traditi<>nal level women •s 

< ^ 
club activities; For a variety fairly obvious ^ 

reasons it id becoming a serioiis pr^occupaton of women, ^ 

and of men too, who ree^ize that the commonplace relations 

' o^- parents and children have much to gain from the re- 
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suits 'of research in many branches of knowledge. It 
ia ih the way of becc^ng also the most extensive portion 
of the general current/ known as ."^dult education." 
The text itself, in spijk^ of its no-nonsense approach, appeaurs 
less simplistic than Watt's. It recognizisd that unattractive- 
behavior may poscflb^ be symptomatt^c of underlying needq to which 
parents should be alerted: 

In general then, call as little attenti<ln as possible to 
the undesirajDle form of behavior. Mild preventive measures 
such as taking the child *6 thumb from his mouth may be 
effective, but the more rigorous forms of restraint, such 
as splints^ aluminum mits, etc, are more than questiofiable. 
Biey deal with sui)erficial manifestations, not with the 
underlying causes of the habit, they take no account of 
the mechanisms of habit formation or ,re-formatian, they 
produce feelings of shame and rebellion in the child, 
and in many cases if they modify behavior it is by dis- 
placing the habit, only to have it appear iif some other 
undesirable form. Mothers would do well to remember 
that such habits se^jdom persist beyond* the fifth orfeixth 
^ . year unless trouble has been aggravated in the child by. 
1;^ the mother's attitude. If interference s^ems necessary 

it should be planned with a view of substituting some more 
adaptive and interesting behavior for the undesirable 
habit. Such substitution is effective bj^cause positive^ 
infetead of merely damming up ehergy by restraint, it ^ 
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- , provides a new cba^mel for itg^ flow i *t]^r«by diverting 

^ • ' -42 

« ^ the child's attention 'frotfi^ ^e undesirable behavior. 

Acceptable behavior was not .the whole story afterall* . ' 

' ^ Thus, in a little more ^^^an a decade chil4 rearing moved- ^rom 

tradition and the word of God to the clinic *and'*'th'e wor^ of the^psy.? 

chologist and edl^atof. Parents of th^s 'er^- were- fully as compelled 



and zealous as in former generations, but they wi^re without the coitffort 
-and einpport of earlier traditions and folklore ;of "common sense" aQ^ 

sample' truths. ''Sense" was no longer common, and truth was noVaimple. 

' '\ ^ ' * . ^ 

In an attempt to reiJlace tradition ^yith rationality wh^t emerged was 

' * • * - 

a new child-rearing t'echnqlogy. Ilhis new practice was .usually mechan- 
istically app^ed and dehumanizing. Child rearing now had an ineti-. 
tutional quality in addition to the rightious self-abtnegation that 
carried' over from 'jsui eeurlier Victorianism and ^ill ewlier Pwitan/ 
Calvini?t traditipn. ' ^ the 1930 's the new Freudian approach was . 

'upstaging the Wat^nian behaviori^sts. ^Children's strong; feelings 

. * ^ ^ ^ t 

became for the vulgar Freudians strong ^warning of the conscience. 

Objectivity tried to overcome old fashioned ^i^dition with rationality 

and modern certainty! The price was to forfeii; security of the old 

traditions, even if they were memories of romanticised "niother knows 



best.^' ^ % 

* The most up-to-date 'parents now were being ta|j{ht t'o worry 

about their children's inner conflicts that were the consequences 
of the older habit training. To say that parents were in; a double 
bind is to under state their condition — » a triple bind would be more 
accurate. They were bound by: - • - * 



; \ 1. The behavioriste' habit training formula that 

" \ proiflised eelt sufficient children^ho were pleased 
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' ' . ' ' follow rules of good health, Igood work habits, 

«• - > « . ' - • ' 

and the social grapes. 
f *• 
. • ' e . - ^ . 

2. A vulgarization of the new Freudian poj.nt oft 

view that saw thp parent's task during their *, • 

•s* early jFeafs. encouraging the ^ull ^ 

' ' expression o^impulse and spon.tane'ous expression 

* ^ of libido. The promise was a ''resolution of repressed^ 

^ , '= conflicts and a release of "the trUe good^inner ^ , 

'I ' . ' , , ' . 

" ^ self. - . • , • ^ 

3/ Finally, the memory and imprint of the parent's own 
, •childhood, which included bAh t^e rightious ' 

* * self abnegation of an earlier Victorian/Sldwardian 

^; . ' : . . , "*get the memories and rebellion of tfie child- 

^,hood misunderstood jsnd punished, 
"t^.^ V , In Jhe past-parentf ^re blamed for not being strict enough, 

' ' but. this triple bind enriched" these possiblities and hence forth 
, • , parents became. scapegoats.. « ^ 
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Time-Life Books, Igxis Fabulous Cen^ur^ , III (1920--1930), ^ 
(New York: Time Life. Books/ 1972), 60-75. One of my own memories 
of the twenties i^ of being taken by my mother and my pediatrician 
to see^ Lindbergh in a parage celebrating his return home. Within 
the festiVe mood there vras the assumption that it was perfectly 
natural for an American to be the "first." And although only the ' 
brave' or fool-hardy used pltaes f<^ ordfinary travel it was assumed 
that, in time, air travel would become commonplace. We had uj^jy^ere 
to go but forward; and the quality of li^e could do nothing but 
improve. The law of diminshing returns hkd no set in« 

Naturally, one had, to have raw materials of good quality, 
that«is excellent genes. According to the Social I^arwinsists 
there was a clear correlation between the up^r classes and 
.a superior genetic endowment. 

^Magnus Pylce", Hie Science Centur^^ (London; John Mtirray, 1967)* 

p.' ^21, „• . , 

\erle.- Curti , The S^ial Ideas of American Educators , (Paterson, 
N.' tj.: Pagent Books, Incl, 1959) 1 p. ^+26. 

^For a thorough discussion of the 'effect Freud had. upon the 
Americans, and the difference between American Psychoanalysis 
ana European psychoanalysis see Nathan Hale, Freud and /the Americans , 
(New Yorjft Oxford University Press, 1972^. Hale describes the 
Amercians as having a more rigorous cod^ of sexual actfivit^;, that " 
was sanctioned by marriage only. Thus Freud adapted his re^rks 
to h|^ ^udrepc^. ^ 
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6 ^ 

Child fftudy, Association of America, Gfuidance of Childhood and 

Youth , ed, by Benjamin Qruenbex;^^, (N«7«: Macmillah, 1926), p. v. 

7 . 
' % 

8 " % 

An I.Q, is a niunber that expresses the ratio of an individual's 
so-called mental age to his ^chronological age, times 100, Wt&XB, 
an individual who is* twelve years old, and has mental*- age of 

twelve years, is said to have an I.Q. of 100, % 

9 • . J ^ ^ # \ , 

Lewis M. Termaxtf^ Genetic Studies of Genius , (Stanford: 

s{anford University Press, 1926), Vol. ^, Mental and Physical 
Traits ti a^ousand Gifted Children ; Vol. 'II, T^Ie Early Mental 
Traits of Ihree Hundred Geniuses , by Catherine M. Cox and assisted 
by Lewis TJeroan, 1926; Vol.. Ill, Ihe Promise of Youth : Follow- 
Up Studies of a Thousan/^Gifted Children, by Bar?)ara S. Burke, 

Dorthea Jensen, and Lewis Teaman, 1930. ' 

* io' ' ^ * 

' Fo^ % history of Eugepics see Mairk H. Hallei*, Eugenics 

Heriditarian Attitudes in American Ihought , (New Brunswick, N.J.: 

Rutgers University, Press, 1963)* , ' ■ * 

11 ' i> 

Psychology in Autobiography , ed, by C«t»l Murelispn, III 

(Worcester, ^ss: Clark University Press, 1936)', 271-r28l. For 

f 

autobiographical derails see "John Broadtb Watson," A History of . 
Fallowing a divorce that receive^ much publicity, Watson became 

vice-president of the J. Walter Ibompson Co. 

12^' * 
An e^Hunple was William Sumner's "Kie Absurd Attempt 

'To Make the World Over," (189^) cited in Kichard HofstAdter, 

Social Darwinism in American' Thought , (London: H, Milfor^ Oxford 

University Press7"19^^'), p. 40. A comprehensive discussion , of 
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^Social. Darwini 8m, ^' 
^ "^John Watson, Behaviorism , (New York: W.W. Norton .& Co., 



Johh B. Watson, Psychological Care of Infant' and Child . 
(New York:' . W.W. Norton' 8e, Co., 1928), p. 71. 
''^Ibid., pt. 81. . - J 

■Ibid., p. 76 
' '"'^Ibid. , J). 123 * • . 

Ibid., pp. I35-I58. Here, Watson sajfs "hands on top of cover 



tc^ diacouraJe masturbation 
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Ibid., p. 137 

.^°M:A. Knight, et. al; , "Btfoks of 1928, " Book Review Digeat . 



' XXIV (New Tor^: H.W. Wilson, 1929), ' 806., 

% n f * 

' Current Biography, III (October 19^2), (New York: H.W. 
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